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tude and in the end dominated the hall. Where did this sick
and exhausted old man find the energy to shout from the plat-
form? What miraculous power electrified this body, illu-
mined these eyes, inspired these words? Unlike Turgenev,
he did not dodge the essential problem of Pushkin's meaning
for Russia.
What is Pushkin? He is the embodiment of the national
spirit, explained Dostoevsky. Thanks to his extraordinary
ability to grasp the genius of other nations, Pushkin is Russia
in her most universal aspect. Shakespeare's Italians speak like
Englishmen, but Pushkin, is he not Spanish in his Don }uan^
English in his Feast During the Plague, German in his Frag-
ment of Faust j Arab in his Imitation of the Koran, and Rus-
sian in Boris Godunov? Yes, he is all that, and because he is
all that, because he can be all that, he isi Russian. For the
hundredth time, Dostoevsky took up the old theme that he
had developed in his novels and in A Writer's Diary: "The
significance of Russia is patently European and universal
To be a real Russian, to be fully Russian, means only (re-
member this well) to be the brother of all men, to be pan-
human if I may say so."
All the old peoples of the West are dear to the young
Russian people, and the young Russian people will save them
because thanks to its admirable purity it remains the ultimate
refuge of Christ. "Why should it not be we who will em-
body Christ's last word?"
This speech is interesting not so much for its argument as
for the emotion that it reveals in its author. It was written
to be spoken, rather than to be read. And Dostoevsky spoke
it marvelously. Every oratorical period was completed
amidst thunderous applause. When he spoke of Pushkin's